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ADMINISTERING MANPOWER IN CANADA 


ARTHUR MACNAMARA 
Director of National Selective Service for Canada 


\ N Y HILE time will not permit a detailed analysis of the 

differences and similarities between Canada and the 

United States, it seems advisable to mention some 

of the more significant items in any such comparison as a back- 

ground against which you may consider Canada’s manpower 
policy. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federal union, but, be- 
cause there are only nine provinces as against forty-eight states, 
the opinion of each province probably carries a greater weight 
in determining federal policy than does that of any single 
state. Asin the United States we have a constitutional division 
of legislative authority between the Dominion and the provin- 
cial governments but we do not have your American separation 
of powers between the legislative and the executive branch of 
government. 

In normal times, jurisdiction over matters of property and 
civil rights, which includes jurisdiction over employment con- 
ditions and related fields, belongs primarily to the provinces. 
Normally, the Dominion government has less jurisdiction in 
this field than your federal government now enjoys in the 
light of recent interpretations of your Constitution. This may 
be one of the reasons why Canada has less national labor legis- 
lation than the United States. It has no Wages and Hours 
Act, no National Labor Relations Act, and until recently had 
no Unemployment Insurance Act. I mention these since the 
Dominion government, therefore, had probably less administra- 
tive experience than your federal government in these fields 
which are so closely allied to manpower administration. 

In time of national emergency the Dominion has overriding 
power to take any measures necessary for the defense of Can- 
ada, and there is, therefore, little practical restriction on the 
wartime jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. By the War 
Measures Act, Parliament has delegated very broad authority 
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to exercise its wartime powers to the Governor in Council or 
Cabinet. Most of Canada’s wartime policies are expressed in 
Orders in Council comparable to your Executive Orders, passed 
by the Cabinet under this authority and simply tabled in Par- 
liament. Power is, therefore, somewhat more centralized in 
Canada than in the United States. This power is exercised, 
however, subject to democratic consent, since the members of 
the Cabinet, with one or two exceptions, are elected members 
of the House of Commons and must be prepared at any time 
to answer any question which any member cares to ask about 
government policy or administration. Unlike the President 
and his appointed Cabinet, the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
have no fixed term of office, which they retain only as long as 
they can command a majority in the House of Commons. 
Consequently all government policy has to run the gauntlet of 
democratic review, in that disapproval of any major policy 
would necessitate the resignation of the government and, un- 
less the opposition could command a sure majority in the 
House, an appeal to the country in the form of a general 
election. 

Although Canada like the United States is a land of many 
peoples, the fact that we spring chiefly from two main stocks, 
French and British, somewhat complicates, although it also 
enriches, our political and social life. Our French Canadians, 
who constitute about one third of our population, differ in 
language and in many social and political attitudes from the 
majority of our population, and carefully guard the minority 
rights which have been guaranteed them by our Constitution. 
Every government policy must be framed with due regard to 
their special rights and their convictions. 

Canada is less highly industrialized than the United States. 
Its economy depends rather more than yours on agricultural 
and other primary products of its forests and mines. Whereas 
your war program called largely for industrial conversion and 
expansion, our war program called in greater degree for in- 
dustrial establishment and development. 

Finally Canada’s population is only about one twelfth of 
that of the United States and is spread rather sparsely over a 
strip about one hundred miles wide along our three-thousand- 
mile border. 
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All these factors have conditioned the development of man- 
power policy in Canada, which can be roughly divided into two 
periods, prior to and after the centralization of authority in 
National Selective Service in the Department of Labour. 

At the outbreak of the war the problem was that of unuti- 
lized manpower. During every month of 1939, although our 
statistics of unemployment like yours are not satisfactory, 
about 400,000 workers were unemployed, and from 500,000 to 
slightly more than 1,000,000 men, women and children were 
on direct relief. The first problem was to absorb this idle 
manpower in productive work. The recruiting of volunteers 
for the armed forces, and government expenditures for war 
materials and war construction began to take up this slack, but 
in the early months of the war it appeared that Canada’s con- 
tribution would take the form chiefly of food supplies and 
munitions rather than of armed forces, and that both men and 
supplies would be required in numbers that would not strain 
our resources. 

It was not until after the fall of France that we began to 
realize the desperate character of the war and the sacrifice it 
would demand. Without reviewing all the policies that began 
to develop shortly thereafter in the effort effectively to mobilize 
our resources, I shall mention only two major developments: 
the introduction of conscription and war emergency training, 
both dating from the summer of 1940. 

In June 1940, the National Resources Mobilization Act was 
passed authorizing the Governor in Council to require all Cana- 
dians to put their persons and property at the disposal of the 
state. A new Department of National War Services was estab- 
lished. Every person over sixteen years of age was required 
to register for national service, and keep the registrar-general 
notified of any change of address. In October men began to 
be called up at first for military training for limited periods, 
subsequent y for military service for the duration. 

Canada’ armed forces consist primarily of volunteers, but 
the method of voluntary recruiting is supplemented by con- 
scription for service in Canada. Since a very large proportion 
of the draftees enlist for active service anywhere, either before 
or after their induction into the service, the net effect of our 
draft is not very different from yours. 
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Until December 1942, when it was transferred to the 
Department of Labour, the draft was administered by the De- 
partment of National War Services. Requisitions for given 
numbers of men are made by the Department of National 
Defence. These are distributed to thirteen divisional regis- 
trars, who proceed to call men from the national registration 
records, by designated age classes, for medical examination. 
Every physically fit man is then ordered to military service 
unless granted a deferment for occupational reasons. Appli- 
cations for deferment are denied or granted by thirteen boards, 
each consisting of a senior judge and two other responsible 
citizens of the community. Each application for deferment 
must be supported by the employer and, with the major excep- 
tion of agriculture to which I shall later refer, each is handled 
on an individual basis. The boards have lists of essential in- 
dustries and are assisted by special representatives of agricul- 
ture, labor and industry who are free to support or not support 
each application, but each case is handled on the basis of 
whether the man in question is in an essential war occupation 
and, if so, whether or how soon he can be replaced. With the 
one exception mentioned, there are no blanket exemptions 
either by industry or occupation. Employers have from almost 
the very beginning been free to submit plans for the orderly 
call-up and deferment of their employees, and individual appli- 
cations from employees of employers who have done so are 
considered in the light of such plans. These plans are cur- 
rently being developed into a program very closely resembling 
that of your manning and replacement schedules. 

Toward the end of 1940, the first over-all estimates of the 
country’s manpower requirements for the armed services, war 
production and essential civilian production were developed, 
and of course they are continually being revised in the light 
of changing conditions. These showed not only the obvious 
shortage of skilled workers but a threatening shortage of semi- 
skilled workers. This led to the development of the War 
Emergency Training Programme which was grafted on the 
existing administration for the training of unemployed youth. 
Under this program the Dominion, in codperation with the 
provinces, made use of all the facilities of vocational and 
technical schools for the pre-employment training of semi- 
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skilled workers. Trainees are paid subsistence allowances while 
attending classes, which run from two weeks to six months but 
generally last about six weeks. Most of them are trained at 
the specific request of employers who agree to employ them at 
the satisfactory completion of the course. Under the program, 
training in vocational school classes is given also for tradesmen 
in the armed services, part-time training is given for employed 
workers, training within industry in plant schools or otherwise 
is promoted and a start has been made in the training of fore- 
men. Nearly 200,000 trainees have been enrolled since the 
program started, proportionately equivalent to about 2,400,000 
in the United States. In 1942 Parliament passed the Voca- 
tional Training Coordination Act, putting the Dominion- 
Provincial Programme on a permanent basis, which may make 
it a powerful instrument of post-war rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. Already nearly 1,200 discharged soldiers are en- 
rolled in rehabilitation classes. 

At the cost of interrupting the chronological sequence, it 
may be advisable here to mention related phases of our pro- 
gram. Asa contribution to better utilization of labor and im- 
proved personnel policies, early in 1942 the government in 
codperation with seven universities sponsored short, practical 
courses in personnel management. Ten such courses of four 
weeks’ duration have been given with over 500 students. Most 
of the instructors and substantially all the students are actually 
engaged in employment and personnel work, and the courses 
have helped to broaden the understanding and application of 
sound principles in this field. 


1 All of the footnotes to Mr. MacNamara’s paper are Dr. Stewart’s inter- 
polations. His comment at this point was: 

In discussions of this matter of manpower shortage, we hear a great deal 
about the shortage of skilled labor or of semiskilled labor, but we seldom 
hear about the dearth of supervisory help. If you visualize for a moment 
the expansion of a plant of 3,000 to 10,000 and calculate the call for more 
supervisors, you begin to realize just where the most serious labor bottle- 
neck is. So there is an immediate need for the training of foremen, super- 
visors and technicians, and also, of course, for personnel workers. Today, 
one has ten demands for every qualified personnel worker available. 

In Canada, as in Great Britain, it has been necessary to provide at govern- 
ment expense training in these fields. It is very interesting to me to see a 
lifelong trade unionist like Ernest Bevin standing before his people—paren- 
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To help to maintain the supply of doctors and dentists for 
military and civilian purposes and of engineers and scientists 
for the armed forces and the war industries, the Dominion, in 
codperation with most of the provinces, makes loans or grants 
to promising university students who might otherwise find it 
impossible to complete their courses because the acceleration 
of courses leaves them little opportunity to work their way 
through. Nearly 2,000 students received such assistance last 
year. 

By the end of 1940 the reserve of unemployed labor had 
almost dwindled away. As men left industry and agriculture 
for the armed services and war contracts expanded and multi- 
plied jobs, a great shifting of labor began. Employers began 
to complain of their difficulty in securing skilled workers and 
began to compete with one another by offers of constantly in- 
creased wages. Many mistakes of course were made. Em- 
ployers often tried to recruit and train young workers, only to 
find after a few months that they would be called or would 
volunteer for the armed services. All of us had our sights set 
too low. Most employers at this stage, for example, refused 
to believe that they would ever find it necessary to replace men 
by women. But Canada’s war effort continued to expand with- 
out any serious dislocation of other activities by the natural 
and almost automatic turnover of labor in search of better jobs. 
There was no central authority directing the movement, no 
master plan, although conscription and training for war in- 
dustry had begun. 

This process continued through 1941, which was marked 
chiefly by a crystallization of our wartime economic policy of 
wage and price control supplemented by increasingly heavy 
taxation, an increased drive for savings and the beginning of 
consumer rationing to check inflation. During this year there 
were, however, two important developments relating to man- 


thetically, trade unionists are sometimes a little bit skeptical about personnel 
work—and saying, “Let’s have more personnel workers”, and using the 
taxpayers’ money to find them. That is to me a very interesting development, 
and I would make the guess that before very long in this country you will 
have to face up with this problem. Indeed, several universities in the United 
States are already, without government sponsorship, trying to speed up 
training in personnel work. 
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power. The first was the establishment of the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel, a specialized employment service for 
engineers, scientists and other professional technicians, set up 
to avert shortages in, and contribute to the better allocation of, 
such essential personnel. Administered by the Department of 
Labour in codperation with the professional societies, it was at 
first simply a facility offered to those who wished to use its 
services. Gradually it developed into an agency for the con- 
trol of such personnel under regulations which set the pattern 
in some degree for general manpower policy. 

The second was the establishment under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which was passed after the necessary constitu- 
tional amendment in 1940, of a national employment service. 
This constitutes the indispensable agency for the administra- 
tion of any manpower policy and it would have been useless to 
formulate policy until there was a reasonable prospect that it 
could be administered successfully. A special effort was made, 
therefore, to develop the employment service. In 1940 there 
had been only 75 such offices with a staff of about 425, oper- 
ated by the provinces with a Dominion subsidy. By March 
1942, the offices numbered 111 with a staff of nearly 1,500. 
Today the staff is nearly 4,500. On the work of these offices 
the whole success of our manpower policy depends. 

In March 1942, following a series of special studies in the 
summer and fall of 1941, the manpower or National Selective 
Service policy was first announced and began to be applied in 
a series of gradual steps roughly in pace with the develop- 
ment of employment offices. I shall pass over these inter- 
mediate steps and summarize the program as it now operates. 

There has been first a considerable centralization of admin- 
istrative authority. Previously the armed services conducted 
their recruiting campaigns, the Department of National War 
Services called up men for compulsory military service, the 
autonomous Unemployment Insurance Commission did a cer- 
tain amount of civilian placement through its employment 
offices, employers and employees were free to hire and fire and 
quit as they liked, and the Department of Labour handled 
war emergency training, industrial relations and other related 
aspects of the problem. The employment offices and draft 
boards have been transferred to the Department of Labour, 
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and, except for voluntary recruiting, in some phases of which, 
particularly as to women and technical officers, the Department 
helps, all authority is centralized in the Director of National 
Selective Service, supervised by the Minister of Labour.” 

The regulations which embody policy are enacted by the 
Governor in Council or Cabinet on the advice of its Sub- 
committee on Manpower, generally on recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour. He in turn is advised as to both policy 
and administration by the National Selective Service Advisory 
Board without the approval of which no major step has yet 
been taken. This board consists of senior civil servants repre- 
senting the departments most directly interested in manpower— 
Defence, Munitions and Supply, Agriculture, Labour, Finance, 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board—five representatives 
of organized employers and five of organized labor, and a 
representative of organized farmers. This board serves as a 
two-way channel. It brings to bear on questions of policy the 
viewpoints and interests of those most directly affected and 
conveys back to them the requisite explanations of policy for 
coordinated application. 

Under the Director of National Selective Service there are 
five main branches. The Employment Service Branch, oper- 
ating through five regional superintendents and 111 local offices, 
administers the major civilian regulations. The Armed Ser- 
vices Branch, operating through thirteen mobilization or draft 
boards, administers call-up for compulsory military service. 
Together the Research and Labour Supply Branches prepare 
estimates of manpower requirements and develop special sub- 
sidiary programs as required. Finally, the Welfare and Re- 
lated Services Branch promotes the establishment of day 
nurseries for the children of working mothers and handles 


2Dr. Stewart: What we have finally come to realize in Canada, as they 
realized in Great Britain from the outset, is that manpower is labor whether 
it is going into the armed services or whether it is in the professions. It 
needs to be considered as a unit. Policy should be centralized, while admin- 
istration in the field, as far as possible, should be decentralized. Today the 
Minister of Labour of Canada, like the Minister of Labour in Great Britain, 
tells some pretty important people, who would not consider themselves labor, 
just what they shall do in order to be most useful. 
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other welfare problems growing out of the increased employ- 
ment of women. 

The heart of the policy is a schedule of labor priorities with 
steadily increasing control over the movement and allocation 
of labor. 

In codperation with the Department of Munitions and Supply 
which is responsible for war production and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board which is concerned with civilian 
supply, every industry was first classified as having very high, 
high, low or no labor priority. The classification has just been 
extended to every employer or establishment, with some fur- 
ther refinements, such as differing priorities for male and 
female labor. Every employment office therefore knows the 
labor priority of every employer in its area and uses it to deter- 
mine where labor should be referred. 

With few exceptions, all industrial and commercial employ- 
ers and employees are required to use the employment offices. 
No employee can quit or be fired without giving or receiving 
seven days’ notice of separation, a copy of which goes to the 
employment office. Provision is of course made for a reduced 
period of notice by permission of the local employment man- 
ager or selective service officer in special circumstances. 

No employer may interview or engage any worker and no 
worker may seek or accept work unless he has a permit from 
the local employment office. This permit is given to a worker 
only if he presents his copy of the notice of separation or shows 
that he was not previously employed or was employed in one 
of the few occupations to which the regulations are not appli- 
cable. Permits to seek employment may be restricted as to 
duration, locality, industry, occupation or even to specified em- 
ployers. Except anonymously in the name of Selective Ser- 
vice, employers cannot advertise for help and must requisition 
all their required labor from the employment offices. 

These controls, it should be noted, are flexible. At the out- 
set a very large proportion of permits to seek employment were 
open or unrestricted. As employers began to report their 
vacancies more adequately and as the employment officers 
began to understand the employers’ requirements and their 
place in the scale of labor priorities, the controls were tight- 
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ened and the permits are increasingly assignments to specific 
employers. 

Special arrangements apply to agriculture which amount to 
a block allocation to agriculture of all workers normally em- 
ployed there in March 1942. Since that date, although agri- 
cultural workers could move freely from farm to farm, none, 
except for short-term employment in related seasonal indus- 
tries, could seek or accept employment outside agriculture with- 
out a permit from a selective service officer. Such permits are 
issued only in special circumstances, except for long-term 
seasonal employment when farm work is slack. 

This was coupled with the provision that all workers em- 
ployed in agriculture or related seasonal industries in March 
1942 would be entitled to indefinite postponement from com- 
pulsory military service, unless it could be shown that they 
were not essential to agriculture. These agricultural workers 
are presumed to be essential unless they are proved otherwise. 
Workers who returned to agriculture after March 1942 are en- 
titled to claim postponement on the basis of their essentiality, 
but the burden of proof rests on them. 

The steady drain of agricultural manpower to the forces 
and the war industries has thus been checked. Through the 
operation of the permit and priorities system the employment 
offices are steadily redirecting all other labor to its most essen- 
tial uses. In this redirection major reliance is placed on volun- 
tary compliance but the possibility of compulsion remains 
always in the background. 

Any unemployed person may be ordered to accept suitable 
employment and any partially employed person may be ordered 
to accept suitable full-time employment. For a period of six 
months after acceptance of such compulsory employment the 
employee may not quit or be laid off without official permis- 
sion. Further than that, any employed person whose age class 
has been called for military service but who has been found 
physically unfit may be compelled to accept any other employ- 
ment. The Minister of Labour may order any employer or 
group or class of employers to terminate the employment of 
any such person or group or class of such persons or forbid 
them to retain them in employment without a special permit. 
These powers have been exercised only in special cases so far, 
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but we contemplate, as I shall explain in a moment, their more 
extensive use in the near future. 

Here is our general situation. Since 1939 our armed forces 
have grown from about 10,000 to about 700,000, the American 
equivalent of about 8,000,000. Employment in our munitions 
industry has expanded from practically nothing to well over 
1,000,000, of whom a quarter, a steadily increasing proportion, 
are women. Despite a loss of manpower, perhaps as high as 
400,000, agricultural production has been tremendously in- 
creased and diversified. The shifts implied in this are evident 
since the total number in the armed services or at work has 
increased since 1938 by only slightly more than one million. 

One third of all male Canadians aged 19 to 45 have enlisted 
in the armed services; slightly over two thirds of the total 
population aged 16 to 65 are in the armed services or at work. 
We begin therefore to approach the peak of our war effort and 
have begun to exhaust our last manpower reserves. 

Our present plans through March 31 of next year call for 
a net increase of over 160,000 men for the armed services, 
agriculture and war production. Of these only a small number 
can be obtained from those now temporarily unemployed. Ten 
thousand will come from a decrease in male students, another 
45,000 from the natural increase in the population of military 
or working age. For the balance there is no other possible 
source than the curtailment of less essential industries and 
services. A net increase of 87,000 women is also required for 
the armed services and war production. A reduction of female 
students and the natural increase of population of working age 
in urban centers will probably furnish about 42,000. That 
means 45,000 women will have to enter the armed services and 
essential employments from homemakers and other women not 
now at work in urban centers. The figures I am giving are 
net figures. To take one man into the armed forces may now 
necessitate replacing him with a man not eligible for military 
service, replacing him in turn with a woman, replacing her with 
another woman, and so on through a series of shifts till we 
reach a point at which replacement is not needed.? 


3 Dr. Stewart: England went through that same evolution. They started 
to replace men workers with women workers. Then they found that so- 
called mobile women workers could be shifted to some other part of the 
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We are confident that we can meet our requirements for 
female labor with little difficulty, since last year we increased 
the number of women in war production by about 200,000, 
and there are many centers in Canada with a surplus of women 
known to be willing to work. 

Our serious shortage is now of able-bodied men for the 
armed services, agriculture, logging, mining and other heavy 
work. To meet the requirements of agriculture both for year- 
round workers and seasonal workers, we are codperating with 
provincial departments of labor, education and agriculture. 
Through a series of local committees we are estimating the 
demand for labor and encouraging the best distribution of 
existing farm labor. To increase the supply of year-round 
labor it will be necessary to use compulsion, although we count 
on meeting the seasonal demands by special programs of organ- 
izing students and others in seasonal farm services forces.* 

Apart from the day-to-day operations of the employment 
service which is diverting the normal turnover of labor to more 
essential uses, we plan to meet our most pressing needs for 
heavy labor by a compulsory squeeze. If we think of our 
supply of labor as represented by a pile ranging from those in 
the most essentia] occupations at the top to the least essential 
at the bottom, we shall squeeze it at both ends. 

In the essential industries, plans for the orderly release of 
men for the armed services and for their replacement, reviewed 


country at a point of need; so they replaced them with the immobile women 
workers, that is, the household women who could come in for part of the 
day. With three homemakers coming in three hours, you might get a day’s 
work, So you proceed, as you learn, from one type of labor to another. 


4Dr. Stewart: This point about compulsion is a moot question. The 
policy in the United States to date, nominally at least, is voluntary; no 
compulsion is to be exercised. In Great Britain, and to an increasing degree 
in Canada, we have found it necessary and more efficient to resort to com- 
pulsion. The British people take the position, “How do we know where 
we are wanted? Who knows but the government whether I should be in a 
shipyard or in a tank plant or in the armed services?” So they say, “ You 
tell us, and we will do it.” 

In Canada, that British position is coming more and more to the fore. 
Despite much that is being printed in the newspapers these days that any 
course other than a voluntary one would be “slavery”, I suspect that you 
will rely less and less upon the voluntary principle. 
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and approved where necessary by local or industrial commit- 
tees, will force the release of available men. At the other end, 
in the less essential occupations, not only will men be called for 
military service in the regular routine, but substantial numbers 
of those found unfit or who have previously been found unfit 
will have to be released by their employers and required to 
take available essential work.® If this proves to be in agri- 
culture, as we expect in many cases, the difficulty arising from 
the fact that agricultural wages are so much lower than indus- 
trial wages will be met by pointing out that each such man 
will earn at least as much as in the army. If this is not suffi- 
ciently persuasive, we can fall back not only on our regular 
penalties of fine or imprisonment for recalcitrants, but on the 
authority to assign them, as we may conscientious objectors, to 
alternative service work camps for forestry and similar projects 
at a nominal wage of fifty cents per day. 

I have ignored many of the details of our regulations—the 
inevitable exceptions, the provision of traveling expenses, sep- 
aration allowances and other special allowances to encourage 
workers to accept distant jobs, the right given to workers who 
are transferred to more essential jobs to claim reinstatement 
without loss of seniority in their old jobs when the more 
essential work is finished, the establishment of day nurseries, 
special provisions applicable to engineering and science stu- 
dents and to technical personnel, the control of emigration by 
labor exit permits, etc. I have tried to indicate the broad out- 
lines of our policy and program. These may be summed up 
in the following phrases: democratic formulation of policy in 
consultation with the interests affected, centralization of author- 
ity in one department but increasing decentralization of day- 
to-day administration in the field, the establishment and refine- 
ment of a schedule of labor priorities, an effort to balance the 


5 Dr. Stewart: We have just come to this position in Canada, that if a 
man is not in Tunisia today, because of defective vision, he should not be 
exempted from service, where he is most needed, on the civilian front. The 
mere accident that he did not go into military service creates no presumption 
that he can go anywhere in Canada he likes, in order to secure what wages 
he pleases. We now take the position, first of all, that men of military age, 
who are not in the service, shall be directed to the place of greatest need 
as the government may decide. 
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requirements of the armed forces, agriculture, war industry 
and civilian industry, the control of employment through em- 
ployment offices which divert the movement of labor in accord- 
ance with the schedule of labor priorities so far as possible on 
the basis of voluntary compliance, special effort to recruit 
women and to train both men and women toward higher skills, 
all supplemented as necessary by the exercise of compulsion 
with special reference to combing men unfit for military service 
but otherwise reasonably able-bodied out of less essential in- 
dustries and their compulsory transfer to more essential em- 
ployments. 

We have felt our way slowly, are still feeling our way. Our 
routine operations are always being supplemented by special 
programs to meet special situations. We have met, and in fact 
surpassed, all objectives to date. We shall continue to do so 
at the cost of increasing strain. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN RANSOM: We are glad to have Director MacNamara’s 
paper, and we are obliged to you, Dr. Stewart, for coming here and 
reading it. 

In behalf of the Academy I thank the speakers of the afternoon 
and I thank you all for your attendance and your interest and your 
questions.* 


* Space limitations make it impossible to print in these Proceepincs the 
discussion by several members who spoke from the floor.—Ep. 
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